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We have been told that human nature cannot change, that it must always fight. From 
our point of view we venture to hope that slowly but surely the attitude of men's minds 
changes as new interests develop. It is a part of the business of the church to lay emphasis 
upon those interests that look toward co-operation rather than hostility. And quite as 
fundamental is the duly of the church to develop a social-mindedness that is ready to 
sacrifice some of its privileges in the interest of larger social justice. A s in so many other 
cases, the task of religion is fundamentally psychological. A world without good-will 
will be a world continually facing tragedy. 



Christianity has liberated the world, not 
as a system of ethics, not as a philosophy of 
altruism, but by its revelation of the power 
of pure and unselfish love. Its vital prin- 
ciple is not its code, but its motive. Love, 
clear-sighted, loyal, personal, is its breath 
and immortality. Christ came, not to save 
Himself, assuredly, but to save the world. 
His motive, His example, are every man's 
key to his own gifts and happiness. The 
ethical code He taught may no doubt be 
matched, here a piece and there a piece, out 
of other religions, other teachings and phi- 
losophies. Every thoughtful man born with 
a conscience must know a code of right and 
of pity to which he ought to conform; but 
without the motive of Christianity, without 
love, he may be the purest altruist and yet 
be as sad and unsatisfied as Marcus 
Aurelius. 1 

The foregoing words from the pen of 
President Wilson merit the most serious 
consideration of every leader of Christian 
thought and action in the momentous 
days through which we are now passing. 
The allied nations and those associated 
with them have brought the world-war 



to a decisive and victorious close; the 
greater war against war remains yet to 
be won. It is entirely possible that a 
righteous peace might be concluded at 
the council-table, it is even possible 
that, once concluded, such a peace might 
be cautiously safeguarded by the pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace, and yet 
that within a decade or generation 
another world-wide cataclysm of war 
might break upon us. No mere formal 
agreement, however solemnly assever- 
ated by the signatory powers, no mere 
preventive coalition, however prepon- 
derant the balance of power therein 
represented, would afford a certain guar- 
anty against a renewal of the world's 
mad carnival of blood and fire. If when 
the terms of peace shall have been fixed 
and accepted, the fires which have been 
working such havoc during the past four 
years are to remain checked, to be sure, 
but unquenched and smoldering, we may 
expect them soon to blaze out in fury 
again. Ultimately, an enduring peace 
must rest, not upon coercive measures, 



1 Woodrow Wilson in When a Man Comes to Himself. 
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but upon mutual assent to fundamental 
principles of justice, of righteousness; 
and it must be broad-based on mutual 
good-will. That such general agreement 
and good-will do not obtain in the world 
today needs no demonstration. If they 
are to be made the determining motives 
of human conduct, they must be incul- 
cated with a superb insistence and in- 
carnated with utmost fidelity. Herein 
lies a staggering challenge to the church 
universal of Jesus Christ. The most 
worthy worship which the church can 
render to the Father who is in heaven is 
the dedication of its every energy to the 
task of ushering in the heavenly kingdom 
upon earth. In order that the church 
may be girded for its task, there is urgent 
need of clarification in the minds of 
Christians of things fundamental in the 
faith which they profess. In days when 
the hearts of men are in such a tumult 
of righteous wrath, if not of vindictive 
hate, it is well for Christians to ponder 
well the practical implications of the 
gospel of loving good-will, for precisely 
this good news lies at the heart of the 
Christian message. If Christianity is to 
complete the liberation of the world, it 
will do so, "not as a system of ethics, 
not as a philosophy of altruism, but by 
its revelation of the power of pure and 
unselfish love." 

That such a revelation is the dis- 
tinctive mark of Christianity, the char- 
acteristic which sets it apart most clearly 
from all other religions, becomes increas- 
ingly apparent as one reflects upon the 
basic principles of the Christian faith. 
It is in the sacred books of any religion 
that one must look for the statement of 
faith and practice which distinguishes 
that religion, for sacred books are the 



spiritual autobiographies written by 
developing religions while their dis- 
tinctive viewpoints are in process of 
formation. The statement therein 
found may not be formal, but it is 
certain to be fundamental and final. 
It is, therefore, altogether proper that, 
in an endeavor to determine the feature 
of the Christian religion which most 
clearly distinguishes it from other faiths, 
we rest our case upon the verdict of the 
Christian Scriptures. Inasmuch, more- 
over, as the New Testament is avowedly, 
and, be it said with no disparagement of 
the great religious value of the Old 
Testament, we believe, in our day con- 
fessedly, the superior and more authori- 
tative vehicle of revelation as compared 
with the Old Testament, it is quite as 
proper that the verdict of the New 
Testament regarding the essentials of 
Christianity be accepted as ultimate. 
Accordingly, it shall be the purpose of 
the following pages, by means of a study 
based chiefly upon data furnished by the 
New Testament, to support the thesis 
that Christianity is most accurately 
characterized as the religion of love. 

The appeal to the New Testament is 
not rendered necessary by absence of 
emphasis upon love in the teachings of 
ancient Israel's religious leaders. Chris- 
tianity is not a religious saltant or sport; 
its founder emphatically denied that his 
was the mission of an iconoclast or 
revolutionist; he affirmed the funda- 
mental harmony of his message with 
those of lawgiver and prophet, repre- 
senting his work as the projection of 
theirs, not its repudiation. Reactionary 
he was, to be sure, but his reaction was 
against a regnant formalism in religion 
rather than against the historic faith of 
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Israel. It is not surprising, in view of 
this fact, to find in the Old Testament 
broad foundations for the Master's 
teaching concerning the supremacy of 
love. Even the new commandment of 
John 13:34 is found by comparison with 
Mark 12:29-31 and Luke 10:27 and by 
reference to Lev. 19:18 to be new, not 
in that it is a command to the disciples 
to live in neighborly love, but in that it 
sets an incomparably higher test of that 
love than the one formerly specified. 
"Love one another as I have loved you" 
exalts a standard so much higher than 
that set forth in "love thy neighbor as 
thyself" that Jesus' command might 
well be characterized as new. 

That the difference is one of emphasis 
and degree rather than of kind is readily 
apparent when reference is made to the 
treatment of love by Old Testament 
writers. Dr. Peter Lorimer has written: 

So far it is from being true .... that 
the Old Testament as compared with the 
New is almost exclusively a revelation of 
the severity rather than the goodness of God 
that it in fact contains a much larger number 
of ... . affecting appeals to human feel- 
ings in illustration of the Divine love than 
the New Testament. 

Prophet, historian, legalist, psalmist, 
and sage are at one in characterizing 
Jehovah their God as one who loves his 
chosen people with a never-changing 
love. The following are typical in- 
stances: "Jehovah appeared of old 
unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love: therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee. 
Again will I build thee, and thou shalt 
be built, O virgin of Israel again shalt 
thou be adorned with thy tabrets, and 
shalt go forth in the dances of them that 



make merry" (Jer. 31:3-4); "Blessed 
be Jehovah thy God, who delighted in 
thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel: 
because Jehovah loved Israel for ever, 
therefore made he thee king, to do 
justice and righteousness" (I Kings 
10:9); "I beseech thee, Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant and loving- 
kindness with them that love him and 
keep his commandments: let thine ear 
now be attentive, and thine eyes open, 
that thou mayest hearken unto the 
prayer of thy servant, which I pray 
before thee at this time, day and night, 
for the children of Israel thy servants 
. . . . " (Neh. 1:5-60); "Jehovah is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 

abundant in lovingkindness The 

lovingkindness of Jehovah is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him and his righteousness unto 
children's children; to such as keep his 
covenant, and to those that remember 
his precepts to do them" (Ps. 103:8, 
17-18); "I love them that love me; 
and those that seek me diligently shall 
find me " (Prov. 8:17). If it be objected 
that over against these passages which 
represent Jehovah as a God who loves 
his chosen people there can be set in 
sharp antithesis an array of passages 
wherein he is made to visit wrath upon 
the house of Israel, it is to be replied 
that the anger of Jehovah is "a reaction 
of rejected love which manifests itself in 
imparting suffering and pain on the one 
who rejects it, proving thereby that its 
rejection is not a matter of indifference 
to it." Or if it be objected that Jehovah 
is a God of narrow national sympathies, 
lavishing his affection upon a single 
people while the countless millions 
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belonging to all other nations are the 
objects of his implacable hatred, it is to 
be replied that in the loftiest strains 
attained by writers of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures the chosen people are 
looked upon as achieving their God- 
given mission only in proportion as they 
shall prove to be "a light unto the 
Gentiles," bringing them to the worship 
of the only true God, a God whose 
clemency toward them is guaranteed by 
the fact that he spared no pain to bring 
them to a knowledge of himself. 

As the prevailing Old Testament view 
of Jehovah discovers him as a God whose 
property it is always to have mercy and 
to love his people, so also do these writ- 
ings insist upon a reciprocal love on the 
part of the human recipient of divine 
favor, whether that recipient be an 
individual or a nation. The love of God 
for man is uniformly set forth as the 
exemplar and norm of the love that man 
owes to God. The Deuteronomist 
speaks in truly representative fashion 
when he asks, "And now, Israel, what 
doth Jehovah thy God require of thee, 
but to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to serve Jehovah thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul?" (Deut. 10:12). This type of 
teaching is so prominent in Israel's 
Scriptures that G. G. Finlay has been 
prompted to write: 

Love .... holds a unique place in the 
Israelite as compared with other religions, 
as it signifies the reciprocal affection of God 
and people. According to Greek philosophy, 
the gods are as much above human affection 
as inanimate things are below it; "for 
friendship demands reciprocity; but rela- 
tionship with God admits of no return of 
love, and therefore of no love in the 



proper sense, for it would be preposterous if 
anyone said that he loves Zeus!" (Magna 
Moralia). 

But the Old Testament does not limit 
the sphere of love to reciprocal affection 
between God and man ; it also inculcates, 
as a necessary concomitant of this, love 
of man for man. It is significant that 
the priestly law contained an article 
enjoining such love and linking the name 
of Jehovah with the command. In 
Lev. 19:18, already referred to, occur 
the words, "Thou shalt not take venge- 
ance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: I am 
Jehovah." Nor is the love of man for 
man to be restricted in its exercise to 
those of one's own race or nation. 
"Love ye therefore the sojourner; for 
ye were sojourners in the land of Egypt " 
is the admonition of the Deuteronomist 
(Deut. 10:19). This love should be 
constant and strong enough to weather 
any vicissitudes that life may bring, for 
"a friend loveth at all times; and a 
brother is born for adversity" (Prov. 
17:17). While the explicit statements 
in the Old Testament touching the love 
of man for man are much less numerous 
than those relating to the love of Jehovah 
for man and those enjoining a reciprocal 
love on the part of man for Jehovah, the 
order of social conduct contemplated 
by these writings as a whole presupposes 
a spirit of love regnant among men. In 
sharp contrast to the narrow racial 
prejudice and egotism of post-exilic 
Judaism, the main currents of Old 
Testament feeling are richly philan- 
thropic and altruistic. Nothing short 
of such an attitude could render possible 
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the prophetic social ideals, ideals which 
are attainable only in so far as the bear- 
ings of men toward each other are the 
expression of a profound respect for 
personality and a disposition of love. 
Had the dominant attitude of the leaders 
of the old order been other than this, 
certainly Jesus of Nazareth could never 
have felt himself to be the heir of their 
spiritual legacy. 

The New Testament is a great love 
story — the story of a loving God, a loving 
savior, a community of loving believers. 
This story is also a prophecy — a proph- 
ecy of a time when that community of 
believing brethren who dwell together in 
love shall embrace all of the sons of men. 
The essentially Christian conception of 
God might suffer the excision of any of 
its other elements without sustaining a 
loss in any degree comparable to that 
which would be entailed by the omission 
of love from the attributes which make 
up that conception. To be sure, much 
is made of God's eternity, his holiness, 
invisibility, justice, truthfulness, omnip- 
otence, omniscience, omnipresence, su- 
premacy, unchangeableness, wisdom, 
long-suffering, faithfulness, uprightness, 
glory, and spirituality. These attributes 
go to make up a majestic deity, but 
subtract from them all that is expressive 
of the spirit of love and you have rather 
the austere God of Islam than the tender 
heavenly Father of Christian faith. 
Borden P. Bowne well said: "Not only 
must the object of worship be supreme 
reason and supreme righteousness, it 
must also be supreme goodness. This 
is a continuation of the somewhat nega- 
tive conception of righteousness into the 
positive conception of ethical love." 1 
1 Personalism, pp. 296-97. 



It is at this point, as Dr. Bowne further 
remarked, that religious thinking has 
most often come short, the non-Christian 
religions having conceived God as largely 
indifferent or selfish. It is at this very 
point of maximum weakness in other 
conceptions that the Christian view of 
God reaches its highest development. 
This development is attained without 
doing violence to the other constituent 
attributes. The love of God does not 
compromise his justice or his righteous- 
ness; it complements the one and con- 
ditions the other. It is the white light 
in which all the other attributes are 
seen in due proportion and perspective. 
It is a blending of all the others, for 
"God is love." 

One of the chief themes of New Testa- 
ment writers is the fatherly love of God. 
It is enforced directly and indirectly by 
express declaration and by parable. 
Passages which tell of this love which 
passeth understanding have been among 
the most priceless treasures of Christians 
in all ages. Its tenderness surpasses 
that of a mother for her babe; its 
strength exceeds that of a father for his 
son. From the early Pauline Epistles 
to the late Johannine writings it is an 
ever-recurring theme. In the Johannine 
writings we find the most complete 
statement of the New Testament 
doctrine of love. "The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand ' ' (John 3:35); " For the Father 
loveth the Son and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth: and greater 
works than these will he show him, that 
ye may marvel" (John 5:20); "Even 
as the Father hath loved me, I also 
have loved you: abide ye in my love" 
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(John 15:9); "Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again" (John 
10:17); "And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them; 
that they may be one, even as we are 
one; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that 
the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou 
lovedst me" (John 17:22-23); "And I 
made known unto them thy name, and 
will make it known ; that the love where- 
with thou lovedst me may be in them, 
and I in them" (John 17:26); "For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life" (John 3:16); "Jesus 
answered and said unto him, if a man 
love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him ' ' 
(John 14:23); "For the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me ; 
and have believed that I came forth 
from the Father" (John 16:27); 
"Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the children of God" (I John 
3:10); "Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins" (I John 4: 10); "We love, because 
he first loved us " (I John 4: 19). Paul's 
emphasis upon the love of God is very 
strong. "God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us" (Rom. 
5:8); "Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord" (Rom. 8:39); 



"But God, being rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our tres- 
passes, made us alive together with 
Christ" (Eph. 2:4-50). There is per- 
haps no more beautiful illustration of 
the love of God for man than is to be 
found in the parables of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Such parables as those of the 
Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, and the 
Prodigal Son are too well known to 
require quotation or comment. They 
stand as luminous illustrations of the 
love of the great father-heart of God for 
his children. This love is ever reaching 
out to man and seeking to effect for 
him the consummate miracle of the 
divine indwelling and the ultimate bliss 
of eternal union with God. 

This outreaching passion of God for 
man finds its culminating expression in 
the incarnation of the Son. The purpose 
of the incarnation is repeatedly declared. 
That purpose is soteriological (John 
3:16). The statement of the divine 
purpose in effecting the incarnation 
clearly implies a revelatory office as the 
means of fulfilling the soteriological 
function. A saving faith presupposes 
an object commensurate with the sal- 
vation which it effects. This object is 
the divine revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Belief on the Son means the acceptance, 
vitally and practically, of his revelation 
of the Father. "No man knoweth the 
Son save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him ' ' (Matt. 11:27). The apostle Paul, 
in writing to the Corinthian congrega- 
tion, brings both the revelatory means 
and the soteriological motive to focus in 
the words, "God was in Christ recon- 
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tiling the world unto himself" (II Cor. 
5: 19). The significance for our present 
study of the revelation of God in Christ 
is that Jesus Christ reveals God as love. 
Tennyson could have found no more 
fitting characterization of Jesus than 
"Strong Son of God, immortal love." 
One of the most profound reasons why 
the Christian conception of God has 
superseded other conceptions and, in 
ever-increasing measure, is mightily 
gripping the hearts and minds of men is 
that this conception was not merely held 
up by its author as a perfect abstract 
ideal, but was actualized and visualized 
by him when he 

Wrought, 

With human hands, the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

Jesus' creed of love held no precepts 
which he did not practice. He did not 
enjoin upon men an all-absorbing love for 
God without exemplifying such love in 
his total Godward bearing. The evi- 
dence of this love is to be found rather in 
Jesus' conduct than in his verbal con- 
fession. The fourth evangelist gives 
Jesus' declaration of the principle of 
love's confirmation: "If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in his love" 
(John 15:10). A glance at the course 
of Jesus' ministry shows how faithfully 
and how cheerfully he kept his Father's 
commandments in an abiding spirit of 
love. "My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me" (John 4:34); "I am 
come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent 
me" (John 6:33). The fact that the 
accomplishment of the Father's will led 
through want and misunderstanding and 



hatred and persecution, culminating in 
an ignominious death, did not avail to 
dampen the ardor of that love or to 
engender the slightest revolt against the 
will that called for such a sacrifice. In 
the darkest hour of his life, the hour of 
his greatest battle, the hour of his dread 
decision, Jesus could say, "My Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt" (Matt. 26:39). This crown- 
ing act of filial obedience forever stamps 
Jesus as the incomparable exemplar of 
love for God. 

The spirit of infinite gentleness, of 
sympathy, and forbearance which 
marked the love of Jesus for the little 
band who gathered to him and the rest- 
less crowds that surged about him, 
forever stamps him as also the great 
exemplar of love for men. His love 
stood sure when the follower faltered or 
fell. It was in no sense conditioned 
upon the response, upon acceptance or 
rejection, on the part of its object. He 
felt himself bound by a tie of peculiar 
intimacy to those who sought to do the 
will of the Father. He expressed the 
tenderness of his feeling for such under 
the figure of the closest and dearest 
bonds of human relationship. While 
speaking to the multitudes, he was inter- 
rupted by one who said that his mother 
and brethren were without and wished 
to speak to him. " But who," he asked, 
"is my mother, and who are my breth- 
ren?" "And he stretched forth his 
hand towards his disciples, and said, 
Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother" (Matt. 
12:48-50; see also Mark 3:31-35; 
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Luke 8:19-21). The gospel narratives 
of Jesus' life are replete with touching 
incidents illustrative of his tender solici- 
tude for the faithful few of these, his 
brothers and sisters. The love where- 
with he loved his own found fitting 
expression when, on the occasion of the 
last supper of which he partook with 
them, he girded himself with a towel, 
took a basin and washed their feet, in 
token of the fact that his mightiest 
mission was to minister to men. 

Deep and abiding as was his love for 
his immediate adherents, it was matched 
by the yearning passion which he lav- 
ished upon the indifferent multitudes 
and even upon malignant mobs. He 
longed to break down the barriers of 
indifference only that he might thereby 
bring to the restless hearts of the masses 
his own abundant joy and peace. No 
motive of pride, no desire for self- 
aggrandizement embittered the water 
of life which he freely offered to thirsty 
lips. He longed for the conquest of the 
world only that he might, in very truth, 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Because of this yearning he, 
when he saw the multitudes, was moved 
with compassion for them, for they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd (Matt. 9:36). He, 
the good shepherd, came to be a door 
whereby the scattered sheep might find 
their way back to the fold from which 
they had wandered, even to lay down 
his life for the flock (John 10:1-18). 
The heedlessness of the people never 
angered him, never broke the power of 
his passion for them. In the midst of 
the most scathing denunciation of scribe 
and Pharisee, when, in dread succession, 
he heaped woe upon woe on those who 



sat in Moses' seat, he poured out this 
jeremiad of a breaking heart: ''O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are 
sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!" (Matt. 

23:37)- 

Even more worthy of note than 
Jesus' love for the indifferent was that 
which he exhibited for those who sought 
to discredit his claims, impeach his 
character, and subvert his every en- 
deavor. He was no empty theorist 
when he exalted the ideal of love for 
enemies and prayer for persecutors. 
The ideal which he commended to his 
hearers was the guiding principle of his 
own relationship with those who wished 
and worked him ill. Though beset on 
every hand by intrigue and duplicity 
and connivance, he refused to retaliate 
in kind. Though an enthusiastic popu- 
lace accorded him a triumph and hailed 
him with hosannas, he resolutely re- 
frained from availing himself of the 
physical force which would have matched 
swords with his persecutors at the sum- 
mons of any daring and zealotic leader. 
Then, after hate, incarnate in the 
machinations of bigots and the untamed 
fury of a mob, had done its worst, had 
mocked and scorned and scourged him, 
had nailed him hand and foot to a cross 
and held him up to the jeering derision 
of a multitude, he, from whose great 
heart no root of bitterness ever sprang, 
lifted up his voice and cried, "Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do." Small wonder, then, that 
Paul should write: ''I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
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nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord" 
(Rom. 8:38-39). 

A religion following such a founder as 
Jesus Christ and worshiping such a God 
as the Father whom he made known 
could not be exclusive or esoteric. In 
such a religion, selfishness or egoism in 
any form would be a grotesque anomaly. 
Christianity is necessarily committed to 
strenuous altruism. A God whose deep- 
est concern is to win back the loving 
obedience of his erring children could 
not be acceptably worshiped by sordid 
lovers of self. A savior who made his 
life a golden altar of self-sacrifice could 
be fittingly followed only by those who, 
in losing their life, find life abundant, 
rich, and free. If this were not true, 
Christianity would be a pitiable paradox; 
in practice it would contradict its prin- 
ciple. If this were not true, Christian- 
ity as an abstract revelation would be 
sublime, but as a religion it would be 
utterly empty. The function of religion 
is not merely to make deity known. 
Religion is concerned with the inward, 
the outward, and the upward bearing 
of man. Christianity comes to its own 
in proportion as it effects in men an 
inner disposition, a manward and a 
Godward attitude which conform to 
those of the incomparable Christ. 
Christianity breaks down in tragic 
failure if there be not by reason of it the 
same mind in man which was also in 
Christ Jesus. 

That such was the conviction of the 
Master and those who labored with and 



for him, the New Testament affords 
abundant evidence. Love for God is 
laid down as the sine qua non of the 
faith. Religionists have not been by 
any means unanimous in making such 
the necessary attitude of men toward 
God. George Malcom Stratton points 
out the fact that the essence of religious 
feeling has been variously represented as 
sympathy, antipathy, adoration, "sol- 
emn reaction," "awe at the mysterious 
and unknown," a feeling of dependence 
or of independence or of ability to 
accomplish self-sanctification, even a 
feeling that man is indispensable to the 
maintenance of the very gods them- 
selves. 1 Whatever special features may 
mark the bearing of a Christian toward 
his God, these features must be mingled 
with a mighty and disinterested love. 
Jesus makes such a love the first duty of 
man, his command enjoining it taking 
precedence to every other command- 
ment. "The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear, Israel; the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one: and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength" 
(Mark 12:29-30). Throughout the 
teaching of Master and apostle there is 
an ever-recurrent note of insistence upon 
this love. It is not simply a subjective 
state; it does not spend itself in mere 
ecstatic thrills of emotion, however much 
it may stir the fountain springs of the 
heart at their depths. It, like the love 
of Christ, finds its confirmation in con- 
duct. "Ye tithe mint and rue, and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over justice 
and the love of God" (Luke 11:42). 
"This is the love of God, that we keep 



1 The Psychology of the Religious Life, pp. 341-42. 
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his commandments" (I John 5:3a). 
The one sufficient evidence of an indwell- 
ing love for God is outward conduct 
consonant with such love. 

Christianity, having affirmed and 
having revealed the love of God for man 
and having inculcated a requital of that 
love on the part of man, goes one step 
farther and makes the love of man for 
man organic in its law. When asked to 
name the first in importance among the 
commandments of the ancient law, Jesus 
unhesitatingly quoted the one concerning 
love for God; and then, in the next 
breath, he coupled with it the second 
greatest commandment, which must ever 
go linked to the first: "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself" (Mark 12:30- 
33). In a parallel account of this inci- 
dent, recorded in Matt. 22 ^4-40, we are 
told that Jesus closed the discussion 
with the words, "On these two com- 
mandments the whole law hangeth 
and the prophets." This means, if 
anything, simply that in Jesus' estima- 
tion the sum total of religion consists in 
practical obedience to these two cardi- 
nal commands. They are inseparable. 
The first cannot be obeyed while the 
second is ignored: "But concerning love 
of the brethren ye have no need that one 
write unto you: for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another" 
(I Thess. 4:9); "Whoso hath the 
world's goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him ? " (I John 3:17); " If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that 



he who loveth God love his brother 
also" (I John 4:20-21). On the other 
hand, faithful observance of the second 
is an infallible indicator of the first: 
"Beloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is begotten of God, and knoweth God" 
(I John 4:7); "He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there 
is no occasion of stumbling in him" 
(I John 2 : 10) ; "We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren" (I John 3:14); 
"Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world: 
for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 

ye came unto me And the King 

shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me" (Matt. 
25:34-40). Nor must this love be 
limited to those who return it in kind. 
Among the hardest sayings of Jesus are 
those in which he insists upon love for 
enemy and persecutor. It is hard for 
the human heart to smother the fires 
that flame up to blast with vengeance 
for inflicted wrong. But Jesus said 
"Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you. 
To him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak withhold not 
thy coat also. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that taketh 
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away thy goods ask them not again. 
And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise. And 
if ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those 

that love them But love your 

enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the 
Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil" (Luke 6:27-35). 
A narrowly literal interpretation of this 
and other passages of similar tenor has 
led to all manner and kind of vagaries. 
Jesus has been classed as a milk-and- 
water peace-at-any-price pacificist and 
even as a cringing advocate of spineless 
and immoral nonresistance to rampant 
evil. Those who so construe the 
Master's meaning must certainly forget 
his whip of small cords; they must quite 
ignore the fact that he was, from first to 
last, an undaunted protestant, that in 
the few short months of his ministry he 
hurled at buttressed wrong in every form 
a defiance so mighty that, after these 
nineteen centuries, the earth is still 
shaking with the shock of it. He who 
said, " It is impossible but that occasions 
of stumbling should come; but woe unto 
him, through whom they come! It were 
well for him if a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were thrown into 
the sea, rather than that he should cause 
one of these little ones to stumble" 
(Luke 17:1-2) was surely given to no 
soft and sentimental toleration for 
wrongdoing. When he adds, "If thy 
brother sin, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him" (Luke 17:3), he 
sanctions the righteous resistance of evil, 
resistance which is prompted by love. 
1 Theodore Roosevelt in Fear God and Take 



The principle of conduct here laid down 
is applicable alike to individuals and to 
nations. In the spirit of this injunction 
one could say with all emphasis, "Let 
this nation fear God and take its own 
part. Let it scorn to do wrong to great 
or small. Let it exercise patience and 
charity toward all other peoples, and yet 
at whatever cost unflinchingly stand for 
the right when the right is menaced by 
wrong which is backed by might. "* But 
he must also be able sincerely to say, 
"We must not be vindictive, or prone to 
remember injuries; we need forgiveness, 
and we must be ready to grant forgive- 
ness. When an injury is past and is 
atoned for, it would be wicked to hold 
it in mind. We must do justice as the 
facts at the moment demand." 2 A life, 
be it individual or national, which pro- 
ceeds on any other principle breaks down 
in tragic failure. In these last four 
years the world has witnessed the most 
stupendous vindication of Jesus' prin- 
ciple that has been seen in all the sweep- 
ing centuries. Hate, the antithesis of 
his principle, hate systematically dis- 
seminated and inoculated into the very 
blood of a people, "hate of seventy 
millions, choking down," hate hideously 
applied to practical human relations has 
had a superb opportunity to show the best 
that it could do, and that best was to bring 
on the most ghastly tragedy that has 
ever made heaven weep and hell rejoice. 
Surely the days are fulfilled when men 
should begin to learn the lesson of their 
age-long blundering. Surely the time 
is at hand when they shall seek a more 
excellent way. If so, a clarion call 
sounds for the Christian church, a call 
to proclaim the message of elemental 
Your Own Part, p. 55. * Op. cit., p. 46. 
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righteousness and love, fresh as it fell 
from the lips of him who spake as never 
man spoke before, as never man has 
spoken since the days of his flesh. In 
just such love as he proclaimed and 
exemplified lies the only surcease of 
sorrow for a distraught world. Without 
it, the letter of the law prevails — and 
kills; with it as the informing principle, 
the spirit rules with all its life-giving 
power. In its exercise the individual 
finds at once his richest joy and his 
greatest usefulness. In its practical 
exemplification society must find the 
only solvent capable of producing and 



maintaining the fluency of the social 
order. Only in proportion as men, 
rooted and grounded in love, are strong 
inwardly to apprehend what is the 
breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth the knowledge of the 
world, can the life of men be filled unto 
all the fulness of God. To effect such 
a plenitude of life is the challenge of this 
hour to the church of Jesus Christ. 
Only so can Christianity complete the 
liberation of the world and make the 
world safe for all things good and 
beautiful and true. 



SHALL WE DISCARD THE LIVING CHRIST? 



WALTER M. HORTON 
New York City 



Just when we are told that the world is not interested in theology we find ourselves 
confronted by theology, for however we may obscure the issue, the present situation of the 
world proposes the question as to whether Jesus' teaching is idealistic speculation or 
divine revelation. That is to raise the old christological discussions in a new form, 
pragmatic rather than metaphysical. The Jesus who is a memory is different from the 
Jesus who is a present divine power. 



Nothing has been more characteristic 
of the Christian religion from the time 
of Paul to the present day than the 
belief that its founder is not dead but 
alive; and not only alive but active in 
this present world, so that believers may 
point definitely to this and that as his 
specific work and even meet him face 
to face in real, immediate communion. 
I say from the time of Paul; for to the 
primitive Jewish Christians, Jesus was 
not an immanent world-spirit in any 



such sense. He was alive but inacces- 
sible until his second coming on the 
clouds of heaven. The Holy Spirit 
poured out upon his disciples and the 
power of his Name in healing and exor- 
cism were gifts of his, to be sure, but 
they were not conceived to be evidence 
of his presence on earth. He was not 
the Holy Spirit; he sent it down from 
heaven. It was Paul's experience on 
the Damascus road that changed the 
conception of Christ for all future Chris- 



